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Arrivals From 


Virgin Specialist Labels 



John Hammond 

“Got Love If You Want It” 
A fine slice of acoustic and electric bhics 
from the master of the acoustic blues guii 
featuring JJ Cal< ' " ' " 


Pop Staples 

•eace To The 
Neighborhood f*_ 

hied return td the godfothi 
[-pop; featuring Ry Coodei 
ter and Bonnie Raitt. 




John Cale 

“Pam, S’Eveille, Suivi 
d’autres Compositions ” 


The Drummers Of Burundi 
“ Burundi ” 

Specially priced inim-CD and cassette <>l 


E AVAILABLE 


FROM GOOD RECORD 
STORES. HOWEVER, IF 




EXPERIMENTAL ETC.) IS 
AVAILABLE B.X MAIL 
ORDER FROM: 

SIMON HOPKINS, 
THIRD STREAM, 
553 HARROW ROAD, 
LONDON W10 4RH, 
TEL: 081 968 6688. 







































NOW’S presents. . . THE NEWS SECTION 

THE TIME 



appear for one night only at the 
London Palladium on April 

decade - Clifton Anderson, 
trombone; Jerome Harris, 

boards; Bob Cranshaw, electric 
bass and A1 Foster on drums. 
Ticket (£10—£25) can be 
obtained from the Box Office 
on 071 494 5038. 


boardisr Andrew Hill joins M- 
Base altoist Greg Osby for 
three nights at London's Jazz 
Cafe (April 9, 10, 11). Osby, 


Hempill and Lester Bowie will 
also be blowing his horn at Jez 

‘Something Else' at The Cafe. 
For the uninitiated, the Mon¬ 
day night formula combines 
the DJ mix with the invariably 
hip live set, plus of course, a 
generous helping of dance 
music to take you into the early 
hours (well, 1.00 am). Osby 
appears at the Club on Monday 
13th. 


PRIME MOVER 


• The Silk Cut City 
Jazz Series blazes on into April 

Prime Time Orchestra. Cole¬ 
man, possibly the greatest jazz 
innovator alive today, is tour- 


piano, Kenny Wessell and 
Chris Rosenberg on guitar, A! 
McDowell on bass, Badal Roy, 

drums. See In Town Tonight 



Dollar Challenge, a fund¬ 
raising project for Sports, 
Music and Arts education out- 

ment, involvement in staging 
events, collections, and 
volunteer-funding. The MDC, 

tween the Musicians' Emergen¬ 
cy Committee and the South 

aligned Trust Fund for multi¬ 
sports/arts facilities near urban 

nisations sharing the objectives 
of the project. The Musicians' 
Emergency Committee de¬ 
veloped out of Jazz Against 
Apartheid, and has support 

ing Harry Beckett, Claude De- 
ppa, Mervyn Africa and Dick 
Hcckstall-Smith (as well as in- 


ANC). Support and interest 

from both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, from commerce and in¬ 
dustry, and from within Euro¬ 
pean and South African unions 
and media. Further details can 
be had from Roger Bunn, 192 
Chiswick Village, London W4 
3DG (tel: 081 742 2803). 


Note have joined forces to give 
British Jazz a much-needed 


boost. By producing a com¬ 
pilation of original works from 
seven of the UK’s brightest and 
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NOW’S 
THE TIME 


Mondesir, Sylvan Richardson 
Jnr, Orphy Robinson, Tommy 
Smith and Django Bares. 


• Sixty Years of 
Jazz Trumpet at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall sees young 
trumpeter Guy Barker joined 
by Keith Nichols and his 
Orchestra for a musical journey 
from Louis Armstrong and Bix 
Beiderbecke to Dizzy Gillespie 
and Miles Davis. Tickets for 

not an April Fool) can be 
obtained from the box office on 
928 8899. 


transposed in error in Kim 
Green’s Women In Rap article 
last month: P45, fifth para, 

her own solo" should in fact be 
lines 2-4 of the next para. The 
sub responsible has been given 



will be treated to a whole week 
of jazz from April 23rd-26rh. 
Dick Morrisey, Janusz Carmel- 


Jersey’s Black Butter Jazz Band 
in thejersey Jazz Festival. Get- 


tauratcurs who’ll be serving-up 
a selection of sumptuous jazz 
dishes to accompany the festi¬ 
vities. Full booking details and 
prices from Mike Tait, Jersey 
Tourism, 0534 78000. 


THAR SHE BLOWS 


Soul singer Tammy Payne, 
funk songstress Betty Wright, 
tenor sax-man Ronnie Laws, 


percussionist Paulinho Da Cos¬ 
ta and bass player Keni Burke, 
join together for Jazz Explosion 
'92. Details and tickets from 
The Odeon Box Office, 081 
748 4081. 



Tammy Payn 


throughout April. John Sco¬ 
field & The Mike Gibbs Big 
Band on Monday 6rh and The 
Louis Sclavis Qt, with an inter- 

20th, both at 10 pm. At 6.30 
pm on Friday 3rd Ben Watson 

Weather Report entitled Phan- 


following Thursday at 11 pm). 
The Gypsy Genius, a six-part 
series on Django Reinhardt 

Friday 24th at 6.30 pm. And 
finally, jazz makes an appear¬ 
ance on the contemporary clas¬ 
sical slot. Music In Our Time 
(April 29th, 10 pm) with the 
Free Jazz Quartet. 


•Jazz at The Barbican 
is FREE over the Easter 
Weekend. Good Friday is de- 

Saturday to the New Orleans 
style, Easter Sunday to Jump 
Jive and Bank Holiday Monday 
to the more contemporary stuff 
with Dave O’Higgins, Iain 

Jones amongst others. There’ll 
also be a collection of black and 
white jazz pics by Mancunian 
photographer Sefton Samuels 
on level three of the complex. 


action-packed day with work¬ 
shops, jamming sessions, bus¬ 
kers and plenty of refresh- 

chairing Radio 2’s Jazz Score 
programme, and fur true dedi¬ 
cated fans of the music, there'll 
be an Acker Bilk look-a-like 
competition! The man himself 
will be appearing with his Fa¬ 
ll th. Call 081 318 9758 for 


DGG, has moved to a new 
label - his own. Under the 
generic banner Stockhausen Col- 

catalogue, and rake charge of 
future releases in a move which 



toJn TONIGHT 

ALDERBURGH Snape 

Concert Hall (0728 433 343): 
Carol Kidd & Gcorgic Fame 
(20). 

BIRMINGHAM The Bear 

(021 420 2363): Jason Rebello 
(13 ) t Town Hall (021236 

Prime Time (26). 

BRACKNELL South Hill 

Law/Mark Sanders (3). 
BRADFORD Alhambra 

Studio(0274 73200): Bheki 
Mseleku (29). 

BRISTOL The Albert (0272 
661 968): John Law (18). 
COLCHESTER Arts Centre 
(0206 377 301): Martin Taylor 
(9); Harry Beckett & Pete 

DARLINGTON Arts Centre 

(c/o 0789 298 289): Mike 
Westbrook Trio (3). 
EDINBURGH Queen s Hall 
(031 668 2019): Ornette 
Coleman & Prime Time (27). 
HULL Spring Street Theatre 
(0482 23638): Bheki Mseleku 
(26). 

LEICESTER Scraptoft 

LINCOLN The Lawn (0322 
329 828): Bheki Mseleku (24). 
MANCHESTER Free Trade 
Hall (061 236 7110): Ornette 
Coleman & Prime Time (27); 
Band On The Wall (061 832 
6623): Steve Arguelles Group 

Paraphernalia (23); Bheku 
Mseleku (30). 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

The Corner House (091 263 
9(f02): Bheku Mseleku (28). 

NORTHAMPTON The 

Road mender (0604 604 603): 
Andy Sheppard's In Co-Motion 
(23). 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Alnwick Playhouse (do 0663 ' 
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510 340): Ellyn Rucker/Ste 


Berry/Peter Fairclough (25). 
PLYMOUTH Ordulph Arms 
(0152 794 165): Charlie 


Hearnshaw Qt (29). 


SALISBURY Arcs Cencre > 

(0722 321 744): Ed Jones Qt 
(3). 

ST ALBANS Albany (0727 


TOTNES Civic Hall (0803 


Elekrrik (11). 

WAVENDON The Scabies 
(0908 582 522): Tony Kinsey 
Qr (3); Tim Whitehead (10) 
Guy Barker Qnt (24). 


WINDSOR Arts Cencre 

(0753 859 336): Barbara 
Thompson/Jon Hiseman Qr 
(9); Tiny May Qt (25). 


around LONDON 

BARBICAN EC2 (071 638 
8891): Foyer: Barbican Jazz 
Festival (20) featuring Iain 
Ballamy (12.30 pm); Ed Jones 

(3.30 pm)! 

BARNET Old Bull Arcs 
Cencre (081 449 0048): 


BLACKHEATH CONCERT 
HALL SE3 (081 463 0100): 



BLOW THE FUSE, Kings 

Garden (19). 

BULL’S HEAD, Barnes: (c!o 



CANARY WHARF El (do 

081 679 9303): Django Bates 

(2). 


JAZZ CAFE NW1 (071284 
4358): Laurel Masse (2-4); D- 
Note @ Something Else (8); 
Marion Meadows Band (7/8); 
Andrew Hill/Greg Osby Band 
(9-11); Benefit for Dick 
Heckstall-Smith (12); Greg 
Osby @ Something Else (13); 
Billy Cobham Band (14-19); 
Something Else Alldayer (20); 
Billy Paul (21/22); Nelson 
Rangell Qt (23); Ruby Turner 
(27); Afrobloc @ Something 
Else (27); Gladys Horton & 
The Marvelettes (29); 
Cleveland Watkiss (29/30). 
JAZZ RUMOURS, N 16(081 
254 6198): Andy Gill Qt (10); 
Steve Miller/Lol Coxhill/Phil 

(24). 

MONKEYS JAZZCLUB, 

Brencwood (0621 891 2877): 

THE ORANGE, W14(071 
371 4317): TheJB’s (3-5); 
The Average White Band (16- 

THE PALLADIUM, W1 (071 
494 5038): Sonny Rollins (26). 
PIZZA EXPRESS, W1 (071 
4398722): Claire Martin & 
Jonathan Gee Trio (19); Carol 
Grimes & Steve Lodder Trio 


POLAR BEAR CLUB, SW8 


Noble Qnt (4). 

THE SOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (071 9288800): 
60 Years of Jazz Trumpet with 

Springer/Sarah Sarhandi (10); 


VORTEX, (07/ 254 6516): 
John Law (2). 

YAA ASANTEWAA ARTS 
CENTRE, W9(071 286 

Gary Crosby Nu Troops (16); 
Bucky Leo Quintet (23); 
Mervyn Africa (30). 



1 4th - 19th APRIL 

ICafe 

5 Parkway, Camden Town, London NW1 

BOOK ON 071 284 4358 

TICKETS £12f£10concs 
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by K. Martin 


NOW’S presents 

THE TIME 






cannot think of other rec< 
lucidity and heroism. Essential. 


B angers thl 

Cronos Quartet havef'flJJ^d an album \^rch brilliantly 


bined by African drummers, musicians &kLsi 
i vWfch 


combines the diverse mythms and musical styles of the 
African continent. The cufmlrfrtion of eight years of 
seeking-out and commissioning new music from seven 
lead iag-Afri can composers. Piece* of Afri«nsj 
urn yet from the' World’s most 
irtet. 



NOW’S presents . . . This Heat: untimely explorers 

THE TIME 
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The Wire * So nice to come home t 


SUBSCRIBE! 


And get some Gilberto gratis! 


you do: fill in the 
Include your 


the back of it. Then send it to 
The Wire’s HQ at 115 Cleveland Street, 
London W1P 5PN, together with the 
appropriate cheque or credit card number. 


Your Gilberto Gil CD will follow, 
but please be patient! 


As a special celebration for our rhythm issue, we’re 
offering a bonus to all first-time subscribers to The 
Wire this month — a free CD copy of the magnificent 
new album from Gilberto Gil, Paraholica\ 


splendid music magazine 
d straight to your door — 


Already being hailed as the Latin master’s major 
play for the 90s, this is a record guaranteed to dispel 
the last clouds of winter and prepare the air for 
spring. And you can collect a copy of the CD if you 
take out a new subscription to The Wire this month. 


harmonia mundi u.k. 

— i** 3 - 








































In an early (1964) episode of Coronation Street Frank 
Barlow throws a party for his friends in the Rovers Return. 
The champagne flows, the ] 

Fairclough suggests to Ena Sharpies: “He 
little tinkle on the piano, darling, yc 
Winnie Atwells." It’s a brief—and easily-missed - reference to 
the Trinidad-born piano player Winifred Atwell (1913-83), 
but it’s significant. At the time this episode of the classic series 


BLACK 

TELEVISION 


Stephen Bourne tells the forgotten story of Black British TV. 

vision on at last 


was transmitted, Atwell was, just as much as residents of‘The 
Street', a folk hero for Britain's working-classes, and an 
important part of popular culture in post-war Britain. Actual¬ 
ly, in Britain in the 1950s Atwell was one of our most popular 
entertainers. In the grey era after the Second World War, her 
cheerful presence and her honky-tonk music brightened many 
working-class homes. An East End knees-up was not a 
knees-up without Winnie's records being played, and they 
sold in their millions. She was the first black recording artist 
to reach number one in the British pop charts, and the first 
British artist to have three million-selling hits. She is also, to 
date, the most successful female instrumentalist ever to appear 
in the British pop charts. 

And yet today she is largely forgotten. There are several 
reasons for this. By the late 50s she faced competition from 
other successful (white) pianists, such as Russ Conway and 
Mrs. Mills; later, in the 60s, her popularity waned as tastes in 
pop music radically changed - a generational shift in attitude 
and expectation that has obscured a great deal of what went 
before. A successful black woman who did not rock boats, she 
alienated herself from many black people in britain during the 
rise of black consciousness in the mid-60s. Non-political, she 
did not 'threaten' or 'challenge' her predominantly white 
record-buying public (although this probably had as much to 
do with a shy, retiring nature than any lack of political 
motivation). It is questionable whether she broke down any 
racial barriers, but she was one of the most successful and 
best-loved entertainers, of her time, as well as one of the first 
Afro-Caribbeans undeniably to become a celebrity (in an era 
when black performers in Britain had more chance of success if 
they were American). 

It's clear that Atwell's numerous television appearances in 
the 1950s (including her own series no less) boosted her record 
sales, enhanced her celebrity status and established her as the 
first home-grown black star of British television. But televi¬ 
sion - especially television in the age of live and unrecordable 
transmission - has no memory. Here today, gone tomorrow, 
all memory of Winifred Atwell on the box has slipped away. 

In 19 8 8 the British Film Institute's Television and 
Projects Unit launched an important research project called 
Black and White in Colour. This has at last pieced together the 
history of black people in British television from 1936 to the 
present, documented in two BBC television documentaries 


and a National Film Theatre retrospective throughout April. 
There are, it turns out, many more programmes featuring 
black people in the early years than anticipated: themes 
explored include decolonisation, the settlement of Afro- 
Caribbeans in post-war Britain (A Man From The Sun BBC 
1956) and mixed marriages {Hot Summer Night ATV 1959). 
Casual racism was hardly absent (the BBC’s Black and White 
Minstrel Show ran from 1958 to 1978), but it coexisted with 
the assignation of major roles to black actors in television 
drama, and prominence was given them as much as to black 
singers and entertainers like Atwell. Indeed the story begins 
well before Atwell; the presence of black entertainers in British 
television goes right back to its birth, November 2 1936. 
Buck and Bubbles, a black American song and dance team 
(described in the Radio Times as “a coloured pair who are 
versatile comedians who dance, play the piano, sing and 
cross-chat") took part in a variety show on the opening day of 
the BBC television service at Alexandra Palace (it also featured 
the musical-comedy star Adele Dixon, a Chinese juggling act 
called the Lai Founs and the BBC Television Orchestra). 

Buck and Bubbles belonged to a generation of African- 
American celebrities who came to Europe in the 20s and 30s, 
leaving America because they encountereed less virulent 
racism (and more work) abroad. As blues singer Alberta 
Hunter said: “In Europe they had your name up in lights. 
People in the United States would not give us that chance." 
During the Harlem Renaissance in the 20s, there had been an 
explosion of African-American artistic expression. Stage 
musicals and revues, as well as nightclubs like the Cotton 
Club, showcased black talent, and^ African-American artists 
enjoyed unprecedented success and popularity in white and in 

In the pre-war years of BBC television (1936-39), before 
WW2 interrupted the service, African-Americans made a 
major contribution to British light entertainment program¬ 
mes. Some of these were directly inspired by the black 
Broadway shows of the 1920s, and featured stars like Nina 
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Winifred Atwell 


Mae McKinney, Valaida Snow and Elisabeth Welch. In 
Harlem In Mayfair (1939) jazz singer Adelaide Hall broadcast 
live from her West End nightclub. In those days, all television 
programmes were live and only broadcast two or three hours a 
day, to limited audience (exclusively white and middle-class, 
and between 1936 and 1949 in London only; TV was an 
expensive commodity, costing the same as a new car). Many 
other African-Americans took part in the new medium, 
including Alberta Hunter, Fats Waller and Paul Robeson. 
After the war, when service resumed in 1946, featured stars 
included opera singer Todd Duncan, the legendary Josephine 

including trumpet soloist and bandleader Leslie 'Jiver' Hutch¬ 
inson, Trinidad’s folk singer Edric Connor, and the dance 
company Ballets Negres. From Africa came the West African 
Rhythm Brothers, and from Britain there was pianist Reginald 
Forsythe, bandleader Ray Ellington and vocalists Evelyn Dove 
and Ida Shepley. In 1947 the Jamaican string bassist Coleridge 
Goode took part in one of the first jazz programmes, Jazz Is 
Where You Find It. Sadly, before videotape no technology 
existed to record any of these early appearances (though Nina 
Mae McKinney and Elisabeth Welch appeared in a couple of 
BBC demonstration films which have survived). The earliest 
known BBC telerecording (a live performance filmed from a 
television screen) dates from 1947: it includes Adelaide 
Hall singing, dancing and playing her guitar, six minutes 
of pure magic! 

The Coronation of Elizabeth II in 1953 boosted 
the popularity of television hugely, and it spread to over 50% 
of the population. A second channel, ITV, began broadcasting 
in 1955 aiming to be less high-brow - thus more popular - 
than the BBC. ITV variety shows like Sunday Night At The 


London Palladium helped to nurture home-grown stars like 
Atwell and Shirley Bassey, although Americans kept on 
coming too: talents as diverse as Eartha Kitt, Duke Ellington, 
Sarah Vaughan, Harry Belafonte, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Nat 
King Cole, Lena Horne, Billie Holiday and many others 
appeared on British TV in the 50s. In 1957 the BBC created 
the daily news magazine Tonight , which featured the Guyanese 
singer Cy Grant performing a ‘topical calypso’ (written by 
Bernard Levin), almost every night for three years: 

featured black performers in everything from ballet, opera, 
jazz, classical music, rock and roll, Caribbean folk and 
calypso, and African music and dance. But all too few 
examples of these appearances ever reached the archives: 

think about what has been lost, but what does still exist gives 
us a fascinating glimpse of black entertainers on early British 
television. Apart from Hall’s historic 1947 appearance, there's 
Welch in Music For You (BBC 1956), Grant in Tonight (BBC 
1957), Atwell in Crackerjack (BBC 1958), Sarah Vaughan in 
Sunday Night At The London Palladium (ATV 1958), two 
Belafonte specials (BBC 1958), Ellington and Bassey in 
Atlantic Shou- Boat (ATV 1959), Billie Holiday in Chelsea At 
Nine (Granada 1959) and Leontyne Price in concert (BBC 

Indeed, if Granada had not recorded every episode of 
Coronation Street from I960 (and if the British Film Institute 
had not given the programme respectability when they 
published an academic study of it in 1981), even this 
important serial might have been lost forever. The role of 
television in popular culture - and the necessity of the 
preservation of its history - needs urgent recognition: in 
particular, the black contribution to this formative era in 
British television is still undervalued and poorly understood. 


continued on page 72 
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NOW’S presents 

THE TIME 

by Biba Kopf 
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At Jack Daniel’s Distillery, Sturdy 
Barrelmen And Charred Oak Barrels Are A Big 
Part Of Our Whiskeys Smoothness. 

Actually,Jack Daniels is uncommonly smooth before it 
goes into the oak. You see, every drop has been seeped through 
vats of hard maple charcoal prior to aging. Any rough edges 
are removed right here. Then, barrelmen make sure more 
smoothing occurs inside the wood. Naturally, the whole 
process takes a lot of time. And a lot of lifting. But, we 
believe, the results are worth all our barrelmen s efforts. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN 1 TENNESSEE WHISKEY 






G^ D/ 4 

a? WORLD OF JAZZ 

The complete guide to your free CD with this issue! 


We’re particularly delighted that the music emanates from Candid, the company which counts among the most famous names in 
jazz recording history. Originally owned and managed by critic Nat HentofF, the label released a dozen albums in the early 60s 

reappearance as a forum for new American jazz, under the auspices of current owner Alan Bates, has already established a superb 

The breadth of Candid’s coverage extends from such hard bop masters as Ricky Ford and Kenny Barron to front-rank modernists 
like Dave Liebman and Donald Harrison; new names, including Eric Reed and Sumi Tonooka, and old masters like Bud Shank and 
Shorty Rogers. 

We wanted a collection which summed up the mouth-watering richness of the music today, and we're confident that The Candid 
Collection does just that. 

In an issue dedicated to celebrating the role of rhythm in today’s music, the tracks here move from the classic 4/4 of modern jazz 
to the polyrhythmic charge of Latin-influenced music. Many of the bands featured include some of the greatest rhythm-section 
exponents of today: Ray Drummond, Ben Riley, Alex Acuna, Milt Hinton, Rufus Reid, Ron Carter, Jimmy Cobb . . . 

A special mention goes towards the Arts Council’s Contemporary Music Network in assisting with the preparation and realisation 
of this CD. The CMN’s aim to present a wide range of creative contemporary music to audiences throughout the country has 
resulted in some of the most memorable concert appearances in recent years, and the music presented here is typical of the kind of 
challenging and compelling sounds which the Network facilitates through its annual programme of tours. We gratefully 

All of tfie music on this disc is currently available via the Candid catalogue, distributed by Koch International, and the 
source-disc of each track will be found in the following listing. Your local retailer can supply any of the CDs, and they can contact 
Koch International on 081 749 7177. 

THE CANDID WORLD OF JAZZ: THE TRACK LISTING 
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(bass); Akira Tana (drums). New York, November /! 

Time (Candid CCD 79502). 

Another young pianist with an abundance of id< 

study in her native Philadelphia, a lovely 3/4 ballad. 

11. GREG ABATE Sax O’Blues (Greg Abate, Greg Abate Music/ 

Greg Abate (alto sax); James Williams (piano); Rufus Reid (bass); Kenny 
Washington (drums). New York, July 1991. From Bop City - Live At 
Birdland (Candid CCD 79513). 


Ricky Ford (tenor sax); Jaki Byard (piano); Milt Hinton (bass); Ben Riley 
(drums). New York, June 1990. From Ebony Rhapsody (Candid CCD 
79053). 

13. LARRY GALES Round Midnight (Thelonious Monk) 

Larry Gales (bass, vocal); Claudio Roditi (trumpet); Steve Tune (trombone); 

York, June 1990. From A Message From Monk (Candid CD 79503). 

night" has appeared in countless versions, but this one - with an 
affecting vocal treatment by the leader - is a distinctive one, 

14. MARK MORGANELLI Speak Low (Kurt Weill) 

Mark Morganelli (trumpet); Kenny Banon (piano); Ron Carter (bass); 
Jimmy Cobb (drums). New York, June 19 




Carter-Cobb tea 






r ary Bartz (alto sax); Kenny Banon (piano); Ray Dr 
Jeighbourhood! (Candid CCD 79506). 
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David Toop 

THROBBERY WITH INTENT 



takes the pulse 
of disco pioneer 

GIORGIO 

MORODER 





"When Sigmund Freud's invited to a party 
You should see the mess the morning after .” 

- "Sigmund Freud’s Party" by Telex (PVC Records) 


lease: together in electric dreams. Billy Idol, of all people, 
once gave me a 4c$crigtion of sonic machine erotism as the 
controlled throb - perceiving it as a sex-pulse pedigree that runs 
from rockabilly, Elvis Presley and Gene Vincent through Led 
Zeppelin, Can, Kraftwerk, Suicide, into the disco under- 

In the underground, motor rhythms fuse with the potential 
of the myth is Giorgio Morodcr, stretching, mechanising, 

Let's not forget that, in 1973, disco did nor exist. Dance 

for want of a better term, under the umbrella of party music. 
The selection of these discotheque records, as Vince Aletti was 
describing them in his prophetic reports in Rolling Stone , was 
entirely functional. European-based acts such as Barrabas and 
Manu Dibango were as eligible as The Temptations or The 
Pointer Sisters. Although the African component, the cyclic 
trance rhythm, was central to disco, the African-American 
gospel element was optional. Europeans, often African or 
Afro-Caribbcan Europeans, found themselves welcome at the 


along with an un-American angle on sexuality, overrode 
previous difficulties with language and expression. This was 
the new, ecstatic language of continuous motion. 

centrally placed within Austrian, German, Swiss and northern 

before inter-city flying was commonplace, driving was a core 
experience. Moroder played bass in a small band, working in 
hotel bars, crossing frontiers, covering Euro-pop. He also 
composed in the afternoons. Three or four months after leaving 
his job to compose full-time, he had his first hit from a 
German record sung by a "too crazy" Italian-American named 


Working with French, German and Italian singers he had 
minor hits in Continental Europe, even appearing on the same 
TV pop show in Zurich as David Bowie at the time of “Space 
Oddity’ ’. The futurist vision was affecting him as much as it 
was driving Bowie. Moroder was fascinated by Robert Moog’s 
synthesiser when it first appeared, despite nightmarish prob¬ 
lems of tuning and patching sounds. Speaking to me from 
northern Italy, he says, “At that time 1 used the second one 
ever built. It was owned by a classical composer in Germany, 
Eberhardt Schoener. He was the guy who did some of those 
pop-classical concerts ydth a symphony orchestra and Deep 
Purple. With his engineer I rented it and did probably four or 
five songs with it." 

One of these songs was named “Son of My Father". An 


English band whose details have faded into history - Chicory 
Tip - heard it and recorded their own cover version which 
went to number one in the UK charts in 1972. This was, 
Moroder claims, “one of the first songs to become a hit using a 
lot of synthesisers. There was one song by Emerson, Lake and 
Palmer called ‘Lucky Man’ which came out a few weeks prior 
to ours so those two songs were probably the first ones." 

Working with a British guitarist named Pete Bellotte, he 
formed a production company called Say Yes Productions. 
Located in Munich, they found Donna Summer, who had been 
singing in the German stage productions of Hair , Godspell and 
other‘shows. A number of contradictory stories surround the 
recording of their breakthrough track from 1975, Love To Love 
You Baby , the 16'50" experiment with aural sex. 

Moroder recalls using a drum machine, or Side Man, as they 
were called at the time, to keep the drumming steady for later 
edits. Drum machines had been used creatively by a number of 
black musicians - Stevie Wonder, Sly Stone, Sylvia Robinson 
and The Moments on "Sho’ Nuff Boogie", Timmy Thomas on 
“Why Can’t We Live Together?", but it was probably Bellotte 
and Moroder, as well as The Bee Gees with Arif Mardin, who 
first used it as a regulator to tighten the pulse. Again, the 
non-African Americans took a pragmatic view and precipitated 
a revolution. 

If anybody invented the disco beat, then it was Earl 
Palmer of The Trammps, drumming in Philadelphia with 
MFSB, The O’Jays and Harold Melvin and the Bluenotes, but 
Palmer was a funk drummer inventing new patterns. There 
were no android fantasies in his head. 

Songs had been expanded prior to "Love To Love You 
Baby", notably by Norman Whitfield with Temptations 
tracks such as "Ball of Confusion", but Moroder tapped into 
the Autobahn form. As Kraftwerk’s Ralf Hutter described it to 
me in 1987: "Letting yourself go. Sit on the rails and ch-ch 
ch-ch-ch. Just keep going. Fade in and fade out rather than 
trying to be dramatic or trying to implant into the music a 
logical order which I think is ridiculous. In our society 
everything is in motion. Music is a flowing artform.” 

Sex and dancing were fundamental to this new flow form. 
Moroder/Bellotte product was released in America through 
Casablanca, the record company that anticipated the junk 
bond scandals of the 80s with a boom-to-bust trajectory driven 
by hot air, hype and invisible, ultimately non-existent money. 
Neil Bogart, Casablanca’s notorious president, died in 1982. 
He floated the disco revolution on a tidal wave of cocaine and 
extravagance. 

“When Bogart brought Donna Summer from Germany to 
New York,” writes Frederic Dannen in Hit Men, “to promote 
her first hit album. Love To Love You Baby , he had Hansen's of 
Los Angeles sculpt a life-size cake in her image. The cake was 
flown to New York in two first-class airline scats, met by a 
freezer ambulance, and taken to the Pcnta discotheque for 
Summer’s performance there.” 
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Giorgio Moroder 


It was Bogart who suggested that Donna Summer tracks 
might be extended. "He liked the song so much he wanted to 
have a long version of it," Moroder says with some amuse¬ 
ment, referring to “Love To Love You Baby”, “and that’s when 
I did the 17-minute one. The official story is that he was 
playing it at a party and people wanted to hear it over and 
over. I think the real one was more like the bad story. He was 
doing some other thing than dancing." 

Among the many tracks recorded by the Moroder, 
Bellotte and Summer partnership, “I Feel Love” was perhaps 
the most influential. During the recording of “Together in 
Electric Dreams", Moroder found Phil Oakey from Human 
League claiming that “I Feel Love” motivated him into a music 
career. Giorgio's latest collaborator, Jimmy Somerville, re¬ 
gards it as a personal favourite and the overall importance of 
the song to Hi Energy disco, particularly the early Patrick 
Cowley and Bobby Orlando productions, along with later 
House and European techno tracks is incalculable. 

This is how Moroder remembers “I Feel Love’ : “The way 
that song came to life," he explains, “we wanted to have a kind 
of chronology of sounds - the 50s, the 60s, the 70s. I wanted 
to do one futuristic song. At the time I didn’t really work with 
synthesisers' because people don’t really like them yet. For the 
first time, I did the tracks before I composed the song. Donna 
actually sang the song totally different from how I envisioned 
it and it turned out really interesting. I doubled the dong dong 
dong dong with a little delay. If I listen now, it’s not correct 
'cause the timing’s a little off but that gave quite an 
interesting sound. 

“I think that song started a little bit of the techno 
revolution," he continues. “Normally I always composed the 
song with the right chords. I know there’s the verse, the 
chorus. That song, there was no melody at the beginning. 
Once I had it recorded, I couldn’t go back because I did the 
tracks in Munich and the vocals in Los Angeles. It has very few 
instruments. Except for the bass drum, the rest is all 
synthesisers. I used white noise or pink noise for the snare. The 
hi-hat is all the big Moog. The only thing is the bass drum -1 
think we couldn't create that strong a pulse.” 

Moroder began to discover how machine rhythms cSn unify 
disparate elements on a dance track. “I remember when Donna 
first heard it mixed,” he says. “She heard it in a discotheque 
and I think the speakers were quite apart. I think she was 
listening to the right-hand side of the speaker and it’s difficult 
to dance because if you don’t have the One then you think it’s 
wrong. So she said, ’Yeah, it’s great, but I think the rhythm is 
wrong.’ I said, ‘Well, yeah, you have to listen in stereo to 
really hear the effect’.” 

Was it Neil Bogart who coined the phrase "bedroom play”? 
The notion of softcore erotomotive music, later disowned by a 
born-again Donna Summer, still figures in House music, 
despite its current psychodrama, mind expansion, cyberpunk 
phase. The softcore has grown hard, however, in tracks such as 


Dionne’s “Move Groove”, the Bleep’s “F** # Me” and Skye’s 

After Donna Summer, Moroder found himself 
launched into an unexpected career in film soundtrack com¬ 
posing. Director Alan Parker was taken with the sound of “I 
Feel Love” and since Midnight Express was being produced by 
Casablanca Film Works, the route to movie scoring opened. 
Certain cues on Midnight Express, and later Moroder scores such 
as American Gigolo and Cat People, are precursors of current 
techno. Listen to “The Apartment" on American Gigolo, “The 
Wheel” on Midnight Express and “Bring the Prod” on Cat 
People ; then compare them to the work of Underground 
Resistance or Symbols & Instruments in Detroit, C.J. Bolland 
and Frank De Wulf in Belgium, The Aphex Twins in 
England, Thomas Felhmann in Berlin and Moby in New 
York. Moroder’s tracks could be blueprints for the entire 
ambient and hardcore movement. 

Also interesting, but mostly from a historic point of view, 
was his music for Flashdance. This kind of flashy, hardbeat 
pop, along with the Electric Dreams score, was the apotheosis of 
the mid 80s, MTV sound - the crashing digital drums, the 
braindamaging sequencers, the advertising look, the sheer 
perfection of it all. Roger Linn, the inventor of the sophisti¬ 
cated programmable digital drum computer, had visited 
Giorgio’s house in Beverley Hills and shown him the first 
prototype for the Linn Drum. “I bought one of the first ones in 
town," he says. “I don’t know the first song that I did but I 



Moroder describes the task he took on when he was 
commissioned by Paramount to add a soundtrack to Metropolis 
as "a nightmare”. This concept of colourising, enhancing, 
stretching, fleshing out, remaking is an integral part of the 
way in which we view history now; but the idea had infiltrated 
mainstream culture during the disco boom, when music was 
razored apart, stripped, then reconstructed. 

“Future technology interests me a lot," says Moroder. His 

have proved disappointing. Sigue Sigue Sputnik, for example, 
were clearly chasing his controlled throb with Flaunt It and 
“Love Missile FI -11" but the final results depended too heavily 
on Moroder’s past. Their own abilities were too puny to be of 
much assistance. In a sense, the Moroder legacy has thrived 
indirectly through his former sidemen: drummer Keith 
Forsey’s productions for Billy Idol, and keyboard player 
Harold Faltermeyer's work on Beverley Hills Cop and the Pet 
Shop Boys' Behaviour. 

Although Giorgio listens to house and techno and marvels 
at the success of melody-free electronic records such as “Das 
Boot", he admits that “My only regret is that I should do that 
stuff too. The stuff which I started, whatever, 15 years ago, I 
could easily do it. But you know, I’m just not interested unless 
I could come up with something totally new.” I 
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Victor Lew : 

any time, 1 
anywhere 


The subject of my last interview, Mulgrew Miller, 
made some cogent statements about drama as it manifests 

Lewis exemplifies this concept: give him two sticks and he'll 
make fire. We’re not talking pyrotechnical display, we’re 
talking intensity. Impact. Lewis’ demeanour at the drums tells 
the story - a look of almost pained concentration consumes 
him. One imagines that if he scared at a cloud lo.ng enough, it 
would disperse. When he played at Fat Tuesday’s last autumn 
with Joe Henderson (and two weeks later with Bobby 
Watson), I spent entire evenings puzzling over where I had 
seen this familiar expression. Then, during a particularly 
dramatic solo that began on the cymbals' rims, moved onto 
their surface, and gradually grew to involve the entire drum 
kit, I recognized The Look: hard-pounding pianist John 
Hicks. The heat is on. 

Hicks is one of the many musicians Lewis has worked with 
since he made his happy emergence onto the New York scene 
in 1974. Woody Shaw, Dexter Gordon, David Sanborn, Stan 


Getz and Kenny Barron are just some of the highlights in a 
career that has become so full its present status could be 
assessed thus: Everybody Wants Me On Their Record. 

Lewis’ versatility can be traced back to the homefront in 
Omaha, Nebraska. “Both my parents, bless their souls, were 
musicians," he says. “My father played tenor sax and a couple 

grew up listening to Stravinsky and Bird, Debussy and Duke, 
and Basie - all at the same time.” 

He also developed the (somewhat prophetic) habit of 

one of his parents’ rehearsals. “I think I really wanted to play 
the bass. But I was about five years old. So they went out and 
bought me a three-quarter sized cello, and then I started 

and I’m saying, ‘no, no!' I wanted to paddle, I wanted to 
pluck, like the bass players did. So I got disillusioned, and 
from about age seven to 11, I took piano lessons. This wasn’t a 
choice, it was a command by my culturally-enforcing parents. 
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One of New York’s most 

sought-after sticksmen 

tells it like.it is to Karen Bennett. 

Photo by Carolina Benshemesh 




At age 11, with “puberty hitting”, Lewis was struck 
with a new fascination while watching the Fourth of July 
parade. “The drum corps, a la the neighbourhood style, wore 
the drums on the side of the leg, as opposed to in front. They'd 
walk on the side and have a lean to them, [sings a little rhythm] 
and I saw that, and it just got me. So I was playing with 
knives on the counter and everything ...” 

Lewis' obliging parents took the conservative route this 
time and rented him \snare drum. He started practicing and 
continued with it, and at age 12, a drum set appeared under 
the Christmas tree. Lewis’ interest grew throughout the high 
school years; he entered the University of Nebraska, which, 
typically, had no jazz department, so Victor, a music major, 
played in the school's jazz band. 


d take £ 


gig ar 


anywhere. A lot of times I was working six nights a week in 
another town, driving back and trying to get up for a class at 
8:30; but it made sense to me. If I wanted to play for a living, 
the thing was just to do as much playing as I could. After 
awhile, I kind of became the local aspiring-to-be-Jazz cat." 
This meant that when the university brought people in for the 
yearly concert, the programme chairman would consult with 
Lewis. Here's the budget, here’s the brochure, who should we 
get? “Oh, get McCoy Tyner." Then one year Herbie Hancock 
was on the list, and came with his sextet: Buster Williams, 
Billy Hart, Benny Maupin, Julian Priester, and Eddie 
Henderson. Lewis, whose group played as a warm-up band' 
for them, “hung out with these cats for two days, and I never 
went to another class after that. It was like six months before I 
was supposed to graduate from college. My mother was 
crushed. But I said, 'That's it!’ " 

About seven months later, he moved to Minneapolis and 
took a cabaret gig. The plan was to "make a whole bunch of 
money and go to New York" till it ran out. A year later, he 
saved nothing but split anyway, “on September 16, 1974 with 
two hundred dollars in my pocket and a place to crash." 


He sat in where he could, and one night at Boomer's 
Buster called him to sub for A1 Foster. “The first night, I was 
so scared I couldn't play shit. Everybody was drag with me; I 


froze up. The next night, I got myself together and said, 'Fuck 
it. I'm just going to go in for what it’s worth, and go for what 
I know.’ And everybody said, ‘Yeah man! That’s what we’re 

This exposure led to his first record date, Woody Shaw’s 
Moontrane album. One thing led to another: work with Joe 
Farrell at the Village Vanguard; fusion with Sanborn and Earl 
Klugh, and then the gig with Dexter. After that he spent 
about three years with Woody Shaw’s band. “Woody's gig was 
a dream,” Victor notes. “Woody was all about, ‘Hey man, go 
for it. Stretch. Put your personality into it.’ It was like an open 
ticket.- But I realized that I wanted to try to find my own style 
and my own way of playing it with restriction." 

When he started working with Stan Getz, that opportunity 
presented itself. “It wasn’t anything like an open ticket, but I 
had to find my own way to deal. So at that time I learned how 

bash out with Woody, and I remember a couple of times back 

dynamics go down you lose a little energy.' So I worked on 
being able to have that energy on simmer. To keep the string 
tight, you know." 

i Lewis cites Billy Higgins as his inspiration on this point. 
"Billy can make the shit sound a hundred times as intense as 
another cat who's hitting everything as hard as he can; Higgins 
will be in here [demonstrates a very limited area and movement] and 
the shit will be red hot, you know? 

“Okay, I'm going to interject a philosophy, it just seems 
like an appropriate time. 1 think there is a pitfall for what they 
call the ‘young lion' generation. Today you’ve got cats at 18 
and 19 who, just because of evolution and the availability of 
resources, get a technical prowess and play a lot and end up 
having their own bands. When I get really emotional, 1 say, 
‘Motherfuckers died in order to lay that on you.' At 41 years 
old, I'm older than a lot of my heroes . . . than Trane was 
when he died, Bird, Clifford Brown, Fats Navarro, Booker, 
Lee Morgan. 

"And if I had it to do all over again, I would do it the same 
way. Because, humbly speaking, I can really say that 1 have 
my own style. I didn't get it in the test tube. 1 got it as a result 
of the polarity between what you can play and what you can’t 

experiences by what 1 call apprenticeship. Like Miles! Miles 
went through his apprenticeship with Bird. 

“For instance, I could play a ballad before I worked with 
Dexter and Stan. But then I got a chance to be part of dealing 
with a ballad at such a high level! Dexter would like to play a 
ballad s-l-o-w. So that puts a thing on you. [Lewis later expands 

Now a young drummer who's like, ‘Yeah’, (mimes a hard, 
rapid beat) 'let’s go', unless he can somehow teach himself that 
avenue or get that put on him by somebody he's been working 

“Woody W5s another example. When he recorded the Unity 


continued on page 49 
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BEATING 

AROUND 

the Balkans, 
Berlin, 

the Blues . . . 

Ben Mandelson, one of the creative 
forces behind Globestyle Records 
and spokesman for the unique 
3 Mustaphas 3, on world rhythm 
systems and the anatomy of monotony. 

Words: Mark Sinker 






monotony's just a musical term, describing a phenomenon; it's 
not a criticism. But it's considered a criticism, because our 
variety is are provided by changes in texture, changes in 

rHE BUSH, 

tempo, changes in pitch, changes in harmony, excitement, 
different things like that. Whereas for a lot of culture, the 
most important thing is the consistency - or better, the 
consistency of the music, so if anything changes, it changes 
very gradually. So after an hour, the music has developed, but 
the rhythm has stayed rock-steady, or speeded up slowly. 

“Most people go, ‘I don't like that drum music, it’s 
monotonous': well, what they’ve said as a criticism is actually 
just observing the phenomenon — it is, that’s exactly what it is; 
it has that in common with House music, a lot of club music; 
where you want the thing to be constant, where the DJ 
actively searches for records that segue into each other to keep 
the mood — and it has a lot in common with religious music, 
trance music, healing music, all the aspects of music that are 
not recreational. We look at music as a recreational form — but 

“In Madagascar you have trance music where the musicians 
play for 24 hours non-stop - they actually do that. The music 
is monotonous; they have instruments of a fixed key; and they 
build up rhythmic variations. The music is monotonous - it 
has to be, to draw the person in so they can go into a trancelike 
state, so that something else will happen, and they’ll be 
alterered, mentally or physically. Which is the whole idea. 
You get it in Italian music, in the South, the Tarantella. The 
music that goes with the dance — it’s strange — is rhythmically 
exactly the same as the Madagascan music, 6/8, 12/8, it's the 

" A <: t u ally I’m more interested in the ways people 
do or don't accept the music from Southern Europe: Greek, 
Yugoslavian, Bulgarian music. Because there you have a very 
positive rhythmic system that isn’t Afro-American. It owes 
nothing to the Afro-American thing - or if it does, it’s from 
way way back, based on the old thesis that the link between 
Spanish, African and European music is the Muslim link, the 
classical Arabic and that Arabic—Turkish-Persian-Indian- 
Central Asian system, one of the great music systems, which 
has very complex classical rhythmic rules . . . 

“Well, anyway, apart from that possible trace in Yugosla¬ 
vian, Bulgarian, Greek, Turkish music, the rhythm systems 
are often quite baffling to most European people. They find it 
harder to play in 9/8 than a funk or an African groove: African 
music is more accepted here, because it’s another branch of the 
great tree that people understand. If you try to play some 
ritual ceremonial Ghanaian music, it’s very complicated, a 
classical form, related to dance: but if you understand binary 
and tertiary rhythm, you can learn it and play it. But with 
Bulgarian music, Greek music, which again is dance music, 


unless you know how to dance to it, most people can’t play in 
11/8. Jazz people try, and it’s meant to be very sophisticated: 
hey, we're playing in TIMES! And what they do is sit on the 
beat desperately — three times and two, thinking they’re 
playing in 11. 

“But that isn’t what they’re doing - what they’re doing is 
marking 11 divisions of a piece of time. They’re not playing 
the time the way a Turkish or Yugoslavian clarinet player 
would understand it. It’s always been funny to me to find that 
the closer they are geographically to us, the harder it is to sell. 
It’s as if people accept that something from a long way away is 
somehow easier to plug into: African music, maybe even 
Indonesian music. When you play them Bulgarian music, 
emotionally they like the sound of it, but they can’t really tap 
their fingers to it. Of course that doesn’t matter if they like the 

“But the Greek record I put out [Yiorgos Mangas], and the 
Serbian record [Blow ‘Besir Blow], a lot of it in 9/8, not 
particularly complex, people can’t quite latch onto it physical¬ 
ly. They don’t know how to do it; and we didn’t put the 
dance-step instructions on the back, like an old Twist record. 
It’s a wonderment to me, if that’s the word, that it’s close 
physically, geographically, it’s part of our European roots and 
network and heritage, and yet people are more prepared to 
accept music from Africa. Whether it’s the big meaty bouncy 
beat, or a category, ‘Exotic: will try’, I don’t know. I find it 
hilarious. 

There’s no possible “overview” here, however much 
you know: no original, unspoiled rhythms, no music degree 
zero. We have our vague idea of different waves of migration, 
forced or chosen, but there seem to be as many fortuitous 
sound-similarities as there are historically valid connections: 
Mandelson enjoys wondering whether this or that equivalence 
- in Mozambique and Martinique, say - is an effect of 
diffusion (and if so, in which direction?: trade in records tends 
to flow back along the original lines of influence); or have they 
arisen, as the French say (and he gleefully repeats) autocthonous- 
ly, out of the well-spring of human nature by parallel but 
independent evolution? Sometimes the politics in the case 
won’t even really allow you - for the moment - to make 
connections you’re sure are there: he mentions the Bosnian/ 
Serbian input he hears in Bluegrass, the Syrian inflections in 

These are harder times for Worldbeat, but not disastrous. 
The money may not be there, but the audience is, scattered 
over the world. If “World Music” has tended to become a 
touchstone of a kind of worthy AOR drabness — the Sting 
effect — this isn’t a fault of the sounds out there so much as the 
ways they’ve been used: simultaneously respectfully and dis¬ 
honestly, exploiting an idea that music “out there” is pure and 
thus good for you, while ours here at home is degenerate and 

No, the point Globestyle has always made is an argument 


continued on page 72 
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1. Requiem Lennie Trislam (Atlantic) 

2. Elmo Hope Trio Elmo Hope (Contemporary) 

3. Discoveries Art Pepper (Savoy) 

4. The Fox Harold Land (Contemporary) 

5. Landslide Curlis Counce Croup (Contemporary) 

6. For Real Hampton Hawes (Contemporary) 

7. Way Out West Sunny Rollins (Contemporary) 

8. Oscar Pettiford Orchestra In HiFi Oscar Pettiford (?????) 

9. Chico Hamilton Quintet Chico Hamilton (Contemporary) 

10. Cool & Crazy Shorty Rogers & His Giants (RCA) 

Compiled by reader Tyler King, CupeninaCa., Best Coast US A. 


the charts 

Every month a choice of wild rundowns. 
We welcome your own lists. 


Peter Caswell’s “I’ll Remember April” 
Twenty 

1. Sextet Gerry Mulligan. Lee Konitz, Chet Baker (Blue 
Note/Mosaic) 

2. Concert By The Sea Erroll Garner (CBS) 

3. That Bop Thing Howard McGhee (Affinity) 

4. Dinah Jams Dinah Washington & Clifford Brown (Emarcy) 

5. The Best Years (1947) Bud Powell (Vogue) 

6. At The Hickory House Jutta Hipp (Blue Note) 

7. Among Friends A rt Pepper (Interplay) 

8. All Night Session Vol.2 Hampton Hawes (Contemporary) 

9. I’ll Remember April Eydie Gorrne( HMV 1959 ep) 

10. One Night At Birdland Charlie Parker (CBS) 

11. Mingus At Antibes Charles Mingus & Bud Powell 

12. Point Of No Return Frank Sinatra (Capitol) 

13. The Newport Years Chet Baker & Caterina Valente 
(Philology) 

14. Live In Hollywood Al Haig (Xanadu) 

15. At The Shrine Stan Getz (Verve) 

16. The First Recordings Albert Ayler (Sonet) 

17. In Disco Order, Vol.2 Woody Herman (Ajax) 

18. More Study In Brown Clifford Brown &-Max Roach 
(Emarcy) 

19. 8+16 Count Basie Octet (Tax) 

20. The Way I Feel Garland Wilson (Collectors’ Items) 

Casuv/t of the ManchesterJazz Society. 
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SWING 

SWING 


Mike Fish reflects on the legacy of Buddy Rich - a rhythm man who worked through the 



I always felt a little frightened of Buddy Rich. JLegend 
has it that plenty of people who worked for him were, too; but 
what made me uneasy was the queer, steely calm which seemd 
to direct him at the drumkit. 1 remember watching him 
leading one of his young, skilful big bands in the 70s, and 
even as his hands were a blur of motion and perspiration 
dripped from the ledge of his forehead, the lips drawn back in 
something between a smile and a grimace, his eyes looked 
serene, his body hunched over the kit with the placid 
concentration of a man at his workbench, working patiently 
through the day’s labours. 

A few other drummers have that air of tranquility in the 
midst of thunder - Charlie Watts, Shelly Manne. But Rich 
was the fabled eye of the storm, the still centre of a vortex: all 


the energy in his bands came from him. He played so 
incredibly hard, covering every turnback, nailing down every 
possible outlet where a stray beat might otherwise slip away, 
and in most hands that would be a formula for mere 
suffocating bombast. It’s true that Rich did acquire a reputa- 
/e crashing, but he tempered that with the 
ue: he made you hear the detail, the 
intricacy of a method that he had worked on all his life. 

Almost literally. Buddy was touring Australia in the same 
year, 1924, that Louis Armstrong first came to New York. 
Admittedly, he was only six at the time, a child vaudeville 
star, Baby Traps. By the late 30s, as the big bands were 
beginning to dominate American music, Rich was ready to 
assume a starring role, having worked with Bunny Berigan, 
Harry James and Artie Shaw, and he moved on to Tommy 
Dorsey’s band and the highesr acclaim. You can hear airchecks 
by the orchestra he formed after leaving Dorsey on One Night 
Stand (Bandstand). It’s already a blueprint for the big bands he 
was always happiest leading: capable, faceless players who 
could swing under orders. 

"Swing is not an old-fashioned word to me," he told Mike 
Zwerin in 1986, almost at the end of his life. “Swing is what 
music is all about." It’s been said many times. But Rich lived 
out the philosophy in a way that other drummers - jazz or 
otherwise - have never quite matched. For Rich, swing was 
about drive, propulsion, a forward surge. He played ballad 
tempos probably as well as any drummer, and his mastery of 
brushwork was as complete as any of the more demonstrative 
aspects of the drummer's art: listen to some of the small-group 
records he made in the 50s with the likes of Harry Edison and 
Teddy Wilson and you can hear the same metronomic fineness 
which he applied to his most bruising big-band chart. But 
even as Rich played for the band, he seemed to be driven by 
the need to personify this idea of‘swing’ in himself. While Art 
Blakey, who missed Buddy after his death, played with much 
the same sense of drama and intensify, tfhSre was nothing so 
Olympian about him. Where Art became a benign old 
patriarch, energising through camaraderie, Rich was more of a 
scowling Zeus, hurling thunderbolt rhythms from a vast kit of 
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WISH TO BUY YOUR UNWANTED JAZZ/SOUL/ 
ROCK LPS, TO MEET THE INSATIABLE APPETITE 
OF VINYL JUNKIES. 

SEND/FAX LIST TO: GORDON MONTGOMERY, 
FOPP, 358 BYRES RD, GLASGOW GI2 4EQ. 
TEL: 041 357 0774 FAX: 041 339 8883. 


FOPP WHOLESALE NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS, 
I 339 8883. 
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from 
all Africa 

“A singular challenge for a Brazilian percussionist," 
is how writer David Toop imagined Cyro Baptiste's 1990 
collaborations with improvising guitarist Derek Bailey. Yet 
from Louis Moholo to Daniel Ponce and Nana Vasconcelos, the 
participation of ‘traditional' Southern hemisphere percussion¬ 
ists in Western concepts of free improvisation has, in recent 

being a part of it. Since moving to the UK in 1975, Lipere has 
sought and performed with such outwardly unlikely collabor¬ 
ators as Company and Coherents, John Cage and John Zorn, as 
well as Louts Moholo and Loose Tubes. But the percussionist 
claims he has always been an improvising musician, tracing his 
inclusion in the process back to his pre-teen years in Soweto. 
Here, Lipere talks directly into the condenser mike of 
Herrington’s cassette-corder. 


Nineteen-fifty - i- our. i was born in Sowe¬ 
to and stayed there for 21 years. My mother was a diviner, a 

important because it was through the rhythms of the drums 
that the diviner was induced to transcend. So from the age of 
seven I played drums for my mother as part of these 

It was strange for me as a kid because I'd do that and then 
go out and play in the street with my friends. We’d play 
games and as with all African cultures, each game had a 
rhythm. For instance, a game like rounders, we would clap 

We couldn’t afford to buy drums so we’d make our own. 
We'd take paint tins, stretch a tube over them, wrap wire 
round, nail on bottle tops and you’d get, boom-chaka-chaka , 
boom-chaka. The fascination with rhythm got me early on. 

1 formed my first group when I was 15. We played 
improvised music. I didn't know it was improvised until later 
on when I read about people like Ornette Coleman and the Art 
Ensemble of Chicago. We just wanted to play and make 

The situation for black musicians in Soweto when I left (in 
1975) was pathetic. Most of the music was in the street. If you 
were a musician you had to go out and busk. There were places 



to play. If you did get to play, a proper gig, it was for the 
white folks and you had to get a permit to get there. I realised 
then that no way could I play the music I wanted to and stay in 

When I first got here I lived in Brixton. Atlantic Road. The 
Front Line. Things were getting very heavy with all the reggae 
that was around. Bob Marley was very popular. Then I lived in 
Bermondsey in Peniese Saul’s house, \sJho vas singing in Dudu 
(Pukwana)'s group. At that time there was a South African 
trumpeter, Peter Segona, who is now with Manu Dibango, 
and bass player Roberto Bellatella living in the same house. So 
you can imagine, in the morning we’d get up, have some 
coffee then play all day. Pretty soon I started going out to 
rehearsals and meeting other musicians. I realised that what 
they were doing was improvising. That was it. I made the 
connection by meeting people like Will Evans, Paul Rogers, 
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Improvising 
percussionist 
Thebe Lipere 
talks to 

Tony Herrington 
about 

textures, freedom 
and Billy Jenkins. 
Photo by 
Dominic Turner. 


Derek Bailey, Evan Parker. All of a sudden I was right in the 
thick of it. 


Initially I thought the Europeans had a completely 
different attitude to free music. I found it a bit hilarious. Here 

big intellectual deal of this music whereas in Africa it was a 
common, everyday thing. We didn’t need to talk about it, it 
was just there. I was really bamboozled by some of the ideas 
that people had over here. But in the end I basically realised 
we were all thinking alike. We are all human beings. I come 
from Africa, these guys are from Europe but essentially we are 
one people. We have the same aspirations, the same values, 
which made it easier for me to integrate. Most of the people 
I've played with, John Zorn, for instance. I've met them for 
the first time on stage: “Hi, my name is John." "Hi, I’m 


Thebe, how are you doing?” “Right, let’s play." I've never 
even heard of the guy before, but we made music together. We 
must be connected in some way to be able to do that. 

was such a minority music and it frustrated me because I was 
the only African playing it. When I went to Vienna with 
Company and met George Lewis, that was important. I 
thought, “OK, so there are other black people involved over 
here.” But I’m still*the only African playing it. 

Most of the instruments I play have some kind of spiritual 
connection. That’s important to me because of my mother’s 
background. That one there is called a kogile. It’s also known as 
a marimba or xylophone. This particular one comes from 
Ghana. It’s tuned to the pentatonic scale and used for 


in Ghana they use this instrument for meditation and trans- 


Those instruments in the corner are makhoyanas. They’re 
called berimbaus in Brazil. They originally come from Southern 
Africa. It’s a Bantu instrument. The instrument ended up in 
Brazil through Angolans and Mozambiquans being taken there 

all these instruments are based on harmonics. That's why they 

starts to play, people first listen to the rhythms and the 
melodies. Then they start to hear the harmonies. Once they 
can hear the harmonies it means they are physically and 
mentally drifting. Spiritually it helps them get into them¬ 
selves so the medium can locate what their problem is. 

That one by the window is called a sabor. This one is a 
djembe. They are Senegalese. All the drums are tuned different¬ 
ly. The Bantus have tuned drums; do-re-me, if you like. But a 

bass part and still get very high frequencies at the same time. 
You play the sabor with the stick and the hand so you get two 
different textures. With the stick it sounds like breaking glass 
but the hand can set up a much softer texture. With the djembe 
you get a more metallic sound. It’s a hand drum but you still 
get the harmonics coming through as well. 

As a drummer I take rhythms from all across the African 
continent. All African rhythms are essentially the same but the 

rhythms we use two numbers: two and three. So two rimes two 
is four which gives you the basic 4/4 rhythm. Then if you 
multiply two by three it’s six and you get 6/4, 6/8 and so on 
into infinity. Just by multiplying or dividing you are able to 
utilise all these rhythms. 


At firs t when I started playing over here people saw a 
contradiction with me using traditional African rhythms in 
free music. I used to get round that by making sure that 
whatever rhythm I chose fitted what was happening in the 
music. Gradually I’m beginning to leave that and try new 
things; inventing new rhythms, creating new textures and 


continued on page 72 
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On guitarist Rudolph Grey's 1990 album Mask Of 
Light , 55-year-old drummer Rashied Ali dukes it out with the 
leader's raging conceptual noise, second electric guitar warrior 
Alan Licht's wash and paint-blistering saxophonist Jim Sauter, 
whose over-the-top squeals and from-the-guts roar might as 
well be plugged-in and processed shock waves from a synth¬ 
esizer. Ali's forward-plunging rhythm, which alternates 
thunderous bass drum rolls with needle-pointed cymbal tat¬ 
toos, gives backbone to both the live track and studio cuts 
“Implosion-73" and "Flaming Angels" produced by Sonic 
Youth’s Thurston Moore, Tom Surgal and Don Fleming. Ali's 
drumming is, as John Coltrane said, multi-directional. Ali 
supplies Grey with momentum, vertical structure and a 
throbbing pulse that's never explicitly pounded out. 

On Coltrane's Interstellar Space , the pre-eminent free jazz 
duet recorded in February 1967, Rashied Ali matches the 
incomparable tenor saxophonist with texture and depth of 
rhythm for heft and breadth of plane, as though they’re two 
titans splashing the cosmos with constellations. “Mars", 
“Leo," “Venus," “Jupiter” and “Saturn" the cuts were titled. 

Sometime after Coltrane allowed Ali to join his band, 
supplanting if not replacing Elvin Jones in the remarkable 
series of late.explorations prior to Trane's death in '67 - the 
same Rashied Ali who turned up in Berlin last October to 
dominate the Free Music Production festival with a triple trio 
comprising saxists Evan Parker, Peter Brotzmann and Charles 
Gayle, bassists Fred Hopkins, William Parker and Peter 
Kowald, fellow drummers Tony Oxley and Andrew Cyrille 
exploring every imaginable combination, like some Sadian 
orgy; the same jack-of-all-trades Rashied Ali who operated his 
own Soho (Manhattan) club Ali's Alley, the entrepreneur 
behind Survival Records, accompanist to Jorma Kaukonen in 
that guitarist’s post-Jefferson Airplane blues band Hot Tuna; 
the same Rashied Ali, who as a child sang for his mother, 
whose open pan-like face seems guileless, whose great dark 
eyes threaten to see everything, whose swift percussive im¬ 
pulses swirl like whirlpools that would sink less-than-hearty 
players - this same Rashied Ali found how to play timeless 
time, how to ride all the rhythms at once, how to create a beat 
of self-expression. This knowledge steels his patience while he 
recovers from the pneumonia he caught in a New York City 
hospital ward. 

“I went in for a very simple operation,* but there's a new 
strain of tuberculosis that's become rampant in the hospitals 
and there’s pneumonia and viruses everywhere. You heard 
about Beaver?" - Ali's old friend the drummer William 
"Beaver" Harris, unexpectedly dead in his late 50s of prostate 

fixture on the scene too often taken for granted, now gone, 
gone, gone, with intimations of mortality like waves in his 

“Man, you got to take care of yourself," Rashied says. “I'm 
not going to take a gig for a few weeks, 'cause I don't want to 
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INTO 

stellar 

SPACE 

Pioneering free jazz drummer 
and Coltrane sideman Rashied 


just comes. It’s not like I’m groping or reaching for some¬ 
thing. Whatever comes to my mind I can play." He adds, “It 
took me years to get to that point." 

Rashied Ali's years of playing began with youthful listening 
to the records of Bird, Charlie Ventura and Jazz at the 

father brought home, and the voices of Billie Holiday, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan and Billy Eckstine which his 
mother, a singer, loved. 

“All those ojd records were what we played every day except 
Sundays, because my grandmother was a very religious lady 
and she didn't want to hear no jazz on Sundays,” Ali recalls. 
“On Sundays I'd hear gospel music. And I had an aunt called 
Queen Esrher who was a phenomenal self-taught pianist. Her 
husband was a drummer. As a kid I’d sit and listen to them 
rehearse with saxophone players. I was around music all the 


Ali talks to Howard Mandel 
in New York about the 
rudiments of life, music and 
rhythm. 

Photo by Andrew Pothecary 


w 

DIW label. In the 70s he produced his own matte-covered 
albums, featuring singers Joe Lee Wilson and Royal Blue, 
violinist Leroy Jenkins and his own combos with altoist Carlos 
Ward, pianist Fred Simmons and bassist Stafford James, 
among others. Things were different then - not necessarily 

“At this point where I'm now in life," Ali says without 
undue modesty, "I can play what I think of. If I think of 
something I can do it. Just spontaneously, just like that, it 


“I started playing bongos and congas when I was ten or 11. 1 

into when I was 16. I had a choice of being a soldier-soldier or 
a musician-soldier. I was really lucky. One day they called out, 
'Anybody got any musical experience?' Here I was, knee deep 

“So I put up my hand, and his master sergeant gave me 
drum sticks and some stuff to read. I didn’t know what the 
hell it was so I asked him, ‘Could you maybe run this down for 
me so I get the idea?' He looked at me, but he did it anyway. 
And I had good ears, I heard everything he did, so I played 
back what he'd played. He realized I couldn't read but he liked 
my style. I was in the Army band, the drum corps, for two 
years; that’s where I got my experience. After Army hours I’d 
play with German musicians in clubs in Nuremburg. When I 
got out of the service I was really into playing. 

“I went home to Philly and worked with local groups, with 
Big Maybelle, Dick Hart and the Heartaches, a baritone sax 
player named Lynn Bailey, and Habibila, kind of an Earl 
Bostic-Louis Jordan-type sax and R&B bandleader. 1 found 
out later Trane played with him. I played with Hassan ibn Ali, 
a Monkish type of piano player. In '63 I moved to New York. 

“1 had an ear for music, and I could remember things. 
When I was little my mother used to give quizzes to me and 
my brother Muhammad - he's a drummer, too, lived in 

him for a year or two. We'd be at breakfast and she'd whistle a 
few bars of a tune and ask us, ‘What is that!'’ She had fun 
whistling tunes, and 1 became a great whistler. Then I’d try to 
sing everything like Eddie Jefferson and those guys - ‘There 1 
go, there I go there I go there I go . . . ‘ My mother would be 
very impressed, because to her that was the new music. I had a 
good ear for that - and if somebody played something on the 
drums 1 could tap it out to the minute. 

“In the Army we played rudiments all day long. Cadence, 
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Rashied AM 


listening to Max Roach with Bird or 
right away. I studied from Buddy Rich’s book - he was the 
master rudiments drummer, he had those rudiments down\ He 
didn't thrill me as a creative drummer, he didn’t have the hip 
playing Bird needed, but he had that forceful rudimentary 
playing every drummer needs. You gotta have a parradiddle, a 
drag, a triple drag, a flam-tap. It's like playing the scales on 

"Buddy Rich played a very old style beat, with that hard 
four-four - dum-dum-dum-dum - on the bass drum through 
everything. He didn’t use a ride cymbal - ting-a-ling. ting-a- 
ling with the sock cymbal going chim-daling, chim-daling. He 
played everything on the snare. But Bird required a different 
kind of drumming, with intermittent bass licks, like bip, 
ba-bip and a very soft lead, with accents on the bass drum. 
Kenny Clarke did this. He also moved from playing rhythms 
on the snare to playing a four-four on the cymbal with a 
one-two beat on the sock, on the two and the four: ying, 
da-ding, da-ding. And he improvised beats with his left hand. 
That was the bebop sound, the hip groove. Actually, Kenny 
Clarke and Max Roach and Philly Joe Jones and myself still 
play four-four on the bass drum, just to keep us into where it 
is. But it’s not pronounced. It’s light, you don’t hear it, all 
you hear is the accents. You can kick the soloist and get him 
into different grooves this way. You can build, weave in and 


But A i. i , who studied with Philly Joe, went further. 
Discussing it he’s simply honest, candid, frank. 

"Playing free is what I love to do. I was an all-around 
drummer, but after I got with Coltrane, well, Coltrane 
recognized what I was doing on the free side of playing drums, 
and he gave me a chance to expand on that. I play very free, 
but I always keep in mind where I’m at, and what kind of 
tempo I’m at. A layman might say, ‘Hey, this stuff is out.' But 
somebody who’s into music can hear the time when I play, 

“See, I hate to repeat myself in any way; I’ll do anything to 
keep from repeating a phrase. So I play open, but I’m a very 
melodic drummer. I try to stay within the context of the song 
I’m playing. And I work closely with whoever I’m playing 

“Like Coltrane - he was an outside player but everybody 
knows he was also a very melodic player. He liked chords, and 
he liked to experiment with chords. And me — being a frustrated 
saxophone player, always liking piano, having a strong 

— I approach drums that way. This is my forte. When I mix 
the rhythm and melody together, I get songs from my drums. 
A lot of what I write is from a rhythmic—melodic concept of 
the drums." 

Yet Ali is 

is organic, unforced, less as though he’s i 
than as if a song just emerges. 


“Yeah, well, I want to create as I go, and it just happens in 
the music. It’s not something I plan. It takes years of being to 
become that. You have to study your instrument and know 

the practising and training. After a while, you don’t have to 
rely on what you know. You just rely on what you create. 

“Because what you know, you know. It’s what you create 
that you don't know. So I’m into the unknown. I’d rather 
jump into deep water and create than call on something I 
already know. And that’s the way my music comes out, ’cause 
I try hard to do something different. If I find myself doing the 
same thing I will play anything to stop\ what I already know. I 
want to play something that surprises even me. 

“I wasn’t always that way because I wasn't always an 
experienced musician. I was leaning, and there were points 

But since Coltrane, I’ve been on my own. Coltrane taught me 
the value of being able to create. 

“Coltrane called what I do multi-directional rhythms, and 
called what Elvin was playing polyrhythms. When I was 
playing, the soloist could play whatever he felt. Slow, or fast, 
or middle speed as he wanted. What I played embellished the 

worry about where the tempo is at. It’s not a fixed tempo, it’s 
an open thing, and you can play wherever you want on it. 
Trane always felt I complimented whatever he did — he could 
take any avenue, and I was right there. Dynamically, too. 
That's the openness I play - that's the stuff I like doing. 

“I very seldom get to play like that. After all these years the 
general public is still not quite on it. I have to camouflage it in 
a straightforward venture, but I can play a regular jazz tune 
and then alter it without being obvious. A person might go, 

They’re into it, groovin’ on it. It’s too late - I pulled it off. 
Everybody is happy, and I’m playing the way I want to. 

"Philly Joe was the first person I heard do that, but he did it 
in spurts - I take it into longevity, make it happen through 
the whole tune. I open up and stay there. I step through a door 
into open time, but I'm still playing that time I started in. 
That’s what Trane noticed about me - when he went out, I 
went out, and we'd stay out until he was going back to the 
tune. Then I could wind down, and hit right on the one!" He 
slaps his hands. “We'd start the regular one-two-three-four , and 

Twenty-five years since Coltrane’s death, the world still isn't 
quite with it. Rashied Ali doesn’t think he’s the only drummer 
who does this - “But I certainly do believe I was one of the 
first." Among the others arc the Americans Ed Blackwell, 
Andrew Cyrille, Milford Graves, Billy Higgins and Sunny 
Murray. A surprisingly large number of European drummers 
play this way. Free rhythm as Ali has created it is applicable to 
quests of the spirit, the conquest of noise and the imperatives 
of survival. Hear it? Everywhere, always, rhythm is free. ■ 
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Ai backbeat to the interviews in our Rhythm Issue 
we proudly present The Wire’s 

50 

RHYTHMS OF ALL TIME 

as chosen for reasons profound, perverse, personal or provocative by 
Richard Cook, Hopey Glass, Ian Penman, Richard Scott and Ben Watson. 










Top SO Rhythms 


A beanpole of a man, Ripcon Hylton, with a 
set of tuned bedsprings for a larynx, he 
flooded a violent and corrupted reggae land¬ 
scape with his daft charm - all glottal stops, 

about nothing much more than the pleasures 
of being able to hum to himself and make a 

into triple time: tongue twisting tangles of 
syllables for the joy of it. Wa-Do-Dem 
(Grcensleeves). (HG) 


EINSTURZENDE NEUBAUTEN 


Haus Der Luge 1990 

On this their finest record they move beyond 
in some deep primeval pagan forest, vast and 



African American bear. Throughout the 
whole first side, tension builds pitilessly; and 
yet in '‘Haus Der Luge” itself, all it consists 


of is Blixa's voice singing a nursery rhyme, 
and F.M. Einheit standing like The Man 

metal pole. You can hear the same taut 
daring in some of Lydia s spoken word stuff: 
similarly, in a different universe, in In A 
Silent Way. It’s all discipline, and desolation. 
Haus Der Luge (Some Bizzare). (HG) 

MARVIN GAYE 


This (track and eponymous LP) did every¬ 
thing I above subscribe to Covay, but on a 
sensual, sexual, infinitely slower, subtler 
level. If Covay was the prise into the skies, 
this was the heavenly gift of Soul: complex, 
layered, textural. Not just Gaye's voice and 


in shark-beat of the ba 
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Top 50 Rhythms 


daddy, so I simply couldn’t be bad, yes my 
heart belongs to daddy, da-ra-ra ra-ra-ra ra-ra 

good Eartba Kin compiUHon l (HG^I 

SCOTT LA FARO AND PAUL 
MOTIAN 




MAA HAWA KOUYATE AND 
SOUNDIOLOU CISSOKHO 





Top 50 Rhythms 


MUNICH MACHINE 



expression with "Blue Monday" in 1983). 
Since then, with Reich, Glass and Nyman 

Machine, theJs always Meco. (BW) 

CONLON NANCARROW 


against fascism in Spain, retired to Mexico 
limitations of piano-playing that feels more 

punching holes in a player-piano roll, effect- 

in forensic glitterbang. Thanks to Henry 

is now available on the Wcrgo label & Studies 
for Player Piano l-V (Wergo) (BW) 

AUGUSTUS PABLO 

King Tubby Meets The Rockers Uptown 1976 
One of the odder elisions of Punk was the 

mystical level, Rasta was potentially as 
Yes. But for such a dubiously patriarchal 
was its majestic FLUIDITY. Reggae was 

King Tubby Meets ... is still a shocker today , 
a warped, clanging, metal lie-edged warpd- 





Top 50 Rhythms 



SALI SIDIBE 

Bintou, Kagbe or Coumba Sidibe for that 
matter. This is Wassoullou style from South- 

music uniting traditional and modern, 

icating brew drawing on a variety of west 
African and occasionally western sources. 

with a Chicago r’n'b edge. N'Daya Interna¬ 
tional (Camera) (RS) 

SUN RA 

Purple Light 1989 


Criticised by those who fetishize the random 



would precede any melodic explorations. Ra 

soloists become so varied they can play freely. 
His rhythmic colloquy is a glimpse of uto- 

also a crowd-pleasing ritual. Purple Light 
(A&M) (BW) 

JUNE TABOR 



cheeky lads’ fun). What’s it about? Using 
time and pitch together, ruthlessly. Airs & 

THE TODD TERRY PROJECT 

This could be any of many unselfconsciously 
brash crashing Chicago house tracks, as 
promised. Why I nominated this was the 

label-readers will know all the way back to 
the thunderous “Kiss Me Again” by Dinosaur 

House Sound of Chicago (London) (IP) 


EDGARD VARESE 

Ionisation 1931 




illustration: no wonder Eric Dolphy, Pierre 
Boulez, John Cage, Frank Zappa, Tony Ox¬ 
ley and Joe Zawinul took note. Boulez Con¬ 
ducts Varese (Sony) (BW) 


VOICES OF THE RAINFOREST 



(Rykodic) (RS) 

WEATHER REPORT 

One of the only interesting Desert Island Discs 
selections was in fact Enos - a virtual 
micro-history of 20th century rhythm. One 
of his more laudable choices was Miles’ “He 
Lotted Him Madly" - which I thought of 
placing here; bur ro be strictly accurate. 
Weather Report were my teen conduit to 
jazz, into Miles and beyond. They made me 

“polyrhythmatic with a big bass boom" (as A 
Tribe Called Quest recently put it), could 
sway me away from the (g)runty economy of 
Rock, into longer transports. Their later 
stuff may be a confused melange of pop-jazz, 
Pastorius’ ego problems and World Muzak, 
but early on they were an inspirational 
soundburst. Mysterious Traveller (CBS) (IP) 

TONY WILLIAMS 
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James Moody was tested by Philip Watson. 


BUDDY TATE/DON BYAS 

“One O’Clock Jump” from Count Basie • 
vol IV- 1941-42 (CBS). 

the Adams Theatre to hear Count Basie’s 

with him. But Lester had left and in the band 
were Buddy Tate and Don Byas. After 1 


players and that band inspired me to play 
saxophone. They inspired me to do what I'm 
doing now, 50 years on. [Long pause ] 

Johnny Griffin once described Don Byas as "the 
Art latum of the saxophone". Do you agree? 
Yes. [Long pause] That’s a good descrip- 

Byas understood Art’s complexity; he was 
more technical than Buddy Tate - Buddy 



ERIC DOLPHY 

“Gazzelloni” froTn Oat To Lunch (Blue 
Note). 


Is that Eric Dolphy? Nah [he shakes his head, 
waves his hand down dismissively. and asks who 
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BERG: 
A KING 

Max Harrison 
surveys a recent 
season of 
Alban Berg 
on the BBC. 



Berg by Schonberg 


























day we could watch "Wozzeck” itself on BBC2 while simul¬ 
taneously hearing it on Radio 3, and thus one of the two major 
gaps was filled before it had occurred. On 16 January a 
programme in Michael Hall’s stimulating Radio 3 analytical 
“Listening to . . series focussed on Berg and then, fully 
primed at last, we could drift along Silk Street and slip, with 
studied casualness, into the Barbican Centre. As hoped, 
concentrated experience over just a few days of the unsurpassed 
force and amplitude of this music prompted many new 
thoughts on Berg's paradoxical yet deeply satisfying achieve¬ 
ment, only a few of which can be hinted at here. 

At first it seems that the flood tide of subjectivism carries all 
before it, but soon it becomes apparent that hedonism and 
discipline meet head on in these scores and are reconciled. 
Listening to Berg parallels reading a richly complex novel 
crammed with cross-referential subtleties yet with a highly 
dramatic story. He was that singular rarity, a romantic with a 
powerful intellect, and, particularly in the later works, even 
the most extravagant gestures are shaped by well concealed 
form-building procedures. One paradox is that although these 
are used more freely than by Schonberg, his teacher, or by 
Webern, his fellow pupil, the constructivist dimension is 
more overt in Berg than in either of them. Mirror forms, 
palindromes, inversions, retrogrades are of course implicit in 
Schonberg's serial method, and Berg, however qualified his 
use of that method in other respects, employed these particular 
devices intensively and in combination with his own kind of 



musical numerology. 

Thus in the Chamber Concerto, composed for Schonberg’s 
50th birthday, he celebrates the "trinity" of the so-called 
Second Viennese School, and the score of this, his most 
complicated instrumental work, is dominated by the number 
3. There are three sorts of instrument, the solo piano and 
violin plus the wind ensemble; there are three movements, the 
number of bars in each being a multiple of 3- The first 

15+9+6 bars, and the themes of all three movements are full 
of major and minor thirds. Simultaneously, other kinds of 
order shape the material, the first movements, for example, 
ation forms, with the theme and 
ring the exposition, II—IV the development 
and V—VI the recapitulation. The Adagio is one of Berg's 
mirror forms, the music starting to flow backwards from the 
halfway mark, while the finale, whose surface organisation is 
that of a rondo, combines the first two movements, thereby 
confirming their symmetry. 


elaboration would reduce his scores to the driest sort of 
note-spinning, yet such was Berg’s genius that the opposite is 
the case. The ardently Viennese character of the Chamber 
Concerto, for instance, is in no way compromised, and in fact 
all his later compositions are based on more or less strictly 
symmetrical forms. An example is the Lyric Suite with its 
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INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS 
NEW RELEASES: 


CD 08 

Tony Bevan/Steve Noble/ 
Paul Rogers 
BIGSHOTS 

Trio Improvisations, recorded 1991 


CD 09 

Derek Bailey/Louis Moholo/ 
Thebe Lipere 
VILLAGE LIFE 

Recorded live at the Vortex 
September 25th 1991 


DUE FOR APRIL RELEASE: 

DEREK BAILEY SOLO (2 CDs) VOLUME 1 Recorded 1971 (Reissue of 
INCUS 2 & 2R) VOLUME 2 Recorded 1991 
ALL CDs £10 each 

AND . . . Improvisation: Its Nature and Practice in Music by D. Bailey 
2nd (revised) edition available April. £12.95 
ALL POSTAGE FREE. CHEQUES IN STERLING DRAWN ON A U.K. BANK 
From INCUS RECORDS, 14 DOWNS ROAD, LONDON E5 8DS, ENGLAND. 


INCUS LAUNCH APRIL 14-17, 1992 

FOUR RECORDS FOUR NIGHTS AT THE VORTEX 
STOKE NEWINGTON CHURCH ST. LONDON N16 

Tues 14th 9 pm 
DEREK BAILEY SOLO + 

Wed 15th 9 pm 

TONY BEVAN/STEVE NOBLE/ALEX WARD + 

Thurs 16th 9 pm 

DEREK BAILEY/PAT THOMAS/MATT WAND/ALEX WARD + 

Fri 17th 9 pm 

LOUIS MOHOLO/THEBE LIPERE/DEREK BAILEY 
Plus 

VIDEOS by PAUL HAINES, MATT WAND & INGO AHMELS 

Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday - £3 each 
Friday - £4 Season Ticket (all 4) - £10. 

ENQUIRIES 081 986 6904 BOOKINGS 071 254 6561 



Alban Berg 


Equally relevant are the condensed retrograde 
recapitulation of this work’s Allegro mysterioso and that passage 
in “Lulu” meant to accompany a film of part of the heroine’s 
life, where the retrograde parallels a reversal in her fortunes, 
flowing backwards from mid-popint. This opera is of course a 
maze of recurrences.ant^ cross-references, and so consistent a 
use of such procedures implies a particular attitude towards 
time, as is made rather clear in the opening scene of 
“Wozzeck”. Along with much else, this establishes the 
Captain’s paranoid fear of transitoriness and at the centre of the 
scene is the image of a mill-wheel, symbol of the rotating 
world. When, near the end, the Captain returns to the 
all-too-rapid flight of time the music starts to run backwards, 
with the roles of strings and wind reversed. Meanwhile Berg 
the oblique formalist has organised this scene’s music as a suite 
with prelude, gigue, pavane, gavotte etc without in any way 

Besides the formalist/expressionist poles of his work Berg 
also reconciled its safely conservative, nearly Mahlerian, and 
daringly innovative aspects. Whatever the latter owe to 
Schonberg and extreme moments in Richard Strauss, they go 
beyond them, anticipating such composers as Ligeti and 
Carter. How he brought off such syntheses is of course a 
mystery typical of the creative process. But near its heart is 
surely a unique combination of labyrinthine subtlety of 
character and a magnificent compositional technique, an 
expansive autumnal ripeness and a speculative yet revolution¬ 
ary kind of time-travelling. We are here in the presence of 
miracles that make all too much other music seem childish in 

A full response to such works can be no easy matter, for 
through their complexity they offer so many alternative routes 
to the interpreter. Some deeply pondered readings were heard 
at these concerts, however, from the BBC Symphony Orches¬ 
tra under Andrew Davis, the Lindsay Quarter in the Lyric 
Suite and Quartet Op. 3, soloists such as Ulf Hoelscher in the 
Violin Concerto, and several singers, Arleen Augdr in the early 
songs, Judith Howarth in the Baudelaire settings of “Der 
Wein”, Yvonne Kenny in the Altenberg Songs Op.4 among 
them. Questions of orchestral balance are crucial in Berg, 
perhaps above all in the Orchestral Pieces Op.6. The writing 
here, in contrast with the transparency of the Altenberg Songs, 
is of irrepressible density, making performance rather diffi¬ 
cult. It reaches saturation through the superimposition of real 
parts and the piling-on of all categories of tone colour. 
Obviously this can reduce the musical argument’s clarity and 
therefore much attention needs to be given to the dynamics of 
the various instrumental groups so as to make audible the 
relative strengths of the main and subsidiary lines of develop¬ 
ment. The orchestration of “Wozzeck” is seldom as complex, 
that of “Lulu” never. Unremitting trouble was taken by Davis, 
but the Barbican acoustics were, as ever, no help. Not that this 
stopped him giving us the usually-omitted repeat in the 
Chamber Concerto’s finale. ■ 


LEWIS continued from page 25 

album with Larry Young, he was 18. And he had that style, 
there was the existence of a real style. It was different than a 
Wynton at 18. It was, of course, influenced, but distinctive 
and different from all the influences. And at the time, cats 
didn’t go to Tower Records to get the input. Because Tower 
Records didn’t have the collection. They got it from the 
impetus of the street. Or the church. Now they can side-step 

his story. Officially he left Getz’ band eight years ago, but still 
worked with him on occasion. Then he went through what he 
calls “a period of low inspiration, boredom, and arrested 
ambition. I didn’t look forward to tomorrow in music.” This 
went on for almost two years, and Lewis can now say, “I think 
it’s a valid part of a real-life evolution of an artist who has 
longevity. It’s an old thing cats used to say when I moved to 
New York: ‘Oh yeah, everybody does great in New York for a 
minute.' It's like a test. Because see, some cats don’t realize 
that the music, the whole industry of it, is really stronger than 
us, bigger than us.” 

When the phone began to ring again, and Lewis felt ready 
to answer, he realized that the lesson learned during his retreat 
was, "Okay, how do I really want to play?” He did some gigs 
with Bobby Watson. He liked the music and Watson, and 
proposed that they really firm up their partnership. “Bobby 
was blown away at the fact that I wanted to make a musical 
commitment.” Now, with Horizon in full swing, and the 
freelance busy-ness at its peak, Lewis is making plans for his 
first albums as a leader. And of course, he wraps up his 
interview on a reflective note: “Let me just put this premise 
out that may be hard to believe. To tell you the truth, 
basically, I don’t like playing drum solos. One reason is that I 
like playing with the band. If everybody else takes a solo, 
they’ve got the band playing with them. When it comes time 
for the drum solo, all of a sudden everybody stops, and here I 

than I am playing the drums. It just so happens that the drums 
are the vehicle that I chose to do it . . . I’m a drummer, but 
I’m a drummer because that’s my instrument to participate 
musically.” ■ 


Bobby Watson/Victor Lewis Horizon Post Motown Bop (Blue Note) 
Bobby Watson The Inventor (Blue Note, both 1990) 

Stan Getz Anniversary; Serenity (Emarcy, 1989; 1991) 

Charles Mingus Epitaph (Columbia, 1990) 

Benny Green Lineage (Blue Note, 1990) 

Kenny Barron Quintet Quickstep (Enja, 1991) 

John Stubblefield Countin' On The Blues (Enja, 1987) 

John Hicks Trio East Side Blues (DIW, 1988) 

Carla Bley Heavy Heart (Watt/ECM, 1987) 

Oliver Lake Heaty Spirits (Arista, 1974) 

Woody Shaw Moontrane (Muse, 1974) 

Dexter Gordon Sophisticated Giant (Columbia, 1978) 
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In this month's SOUNDCHECK: 

Everything you ever wanted reviewed (but were afraid to ask for) — 

from Yoko Ono to John Cage, from The Fall to Franz Lizst, from Elmer Bernstein to John Coltrane. 
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OXFORD JAZZ 
FESTIVAL DAY 

Sponsored by the Oxford Mail 
Presented by the Oxfordshire Jazz Federtaion 
and the Oxford Playhouse 

At the OXFORD PLAYHOUSE, 
Beaumont Street, Oxford 
11 am ’til midnight 
Sunday 3rd May 1992 

Andy Sheppard’s ‘In Co-motion’ 

Julian Joseph 

Harry Beckett/Elton Dean Quartet 
Vile Bodies 

Beryl Bryden with Dick Charlesworth 
Alan Elsdon and Roy Williams etc. 

Buenos Aires, George Ricci 
Derek Tatam’s Chicagoans 
plus the Festival All Star Saxophone Quartet 
with Lol Coxhill, Elton Dean, Andy Sheppard 
and George Haslam. 

Comperes: Lol Coxhill & George Haslam 
Plus Music Workshop and record stalls etc. 

Details from the Oxford Playhouse (0865) 247134 
Supported by THE WIRE, Southern Arts and Musicians’ Union 
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Ml GERNOT GRUBER 
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MOZART S /w/tertiy 

GFZRNOT GRUBER 

translated by R. S. Furness 


question of how an artist’s work is regarded after his 
death... should read Gemot Gruber’s book’ 

Die Pres sc. Vienna 


. .a solid, comprehensive survey.. 

Financial Times 


‘Gemot Gruber’s fine history of the world’s response 
to Mozart demonstrates that we are not alone in our 
affeetion for his genius’ Independent 


‘... | a | history of changing perceptions of Mozart 
which Gruber handles with consummate mastery’ 

Literary Review 


£25.00 HB 


A Quartet Book 


a 



TRIAL OF STRENGTH 

Wilhelm Furtwangler and the Third Reich 

FRED K. PRIEBERG 


Translated by Christopher Dolan 






‘Prieberg reveals in fascinating detail the long struggle that 




£30 00 HB illus 


A Quartet Book 


Q. 
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C L A S S I F 


D ADS 


CLASSIFIED RATES ARE: Situ, 


trade advertisers, except 
vacant, £25 per column 

available at £5.00 per . 

DEADLINES! 

be supplied by post to W 


word. Semi-display rat 
meter for both private at 


JAZZ COLLECTIONS BOUGHT -1 



Morgan. The Procrastinacor Vol 2 (Japanese 
Blue Note GXF 3024); Sal Nistico, 
Heavyweights (Jazzland 66); Sahib Shihab, 
Seeds (Vogue or Youngblood);John Surman. 
John Surman (Deram SMR 1030);James 
Carr, At The Dark End Of The Street (Gold 
Wax), plus any more Carr on Gold Wax; Oscar 
Toney Jr. all Bell albums; Jimmy Hughes. Why 
Not Tonight? (Atco 33-209); Irma Thomas, 
all albums on Imperial, Minil and Chess; Arthur 
Conley, Sweet Soul Music (Atco 33-215);Joe 
Tex, Buying A Book (Atlantic 8231); Aretha 


Che(MPS), Lake. Orange Fish Tears 
(Palm); Breaker. De Boodschap (ICP); 
plenty of others, rant staff by Ra. Lacy etc. 


Good prices waiting, or I’ll trade or tape. 
Worth it! Contact: Alfredo, Box 2345, 
c!o The Wire. 
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BLACK TV continued from page 15 

Compared to America, the UK is way behind in 
documenting and publishing histories of black people in the 
performing arts. As a result, the considerable differences in the 
respective histories are not widely realised. In America in the 
50s cartoonishly racist stereptypes like Amos & Andy were the 
norm, disappearing in the 60s to make way for the (then) 
near-visionary integrated casting of series like Star Trek and / 
Spy. By contrast, British television, after starting out with a 
very real - if casual and inconsistent - progressiveness, allowed 
it all to be almost completely eradicated in the 60s: to the 
extent that - aside from the ghetto of pop music programming 
- viewers can hardly be blamed for thinking that a black 
presence on TV begins with the reactionary sit-com Love Thy 
Neighbour in 1972. 

At the very least, if the BFI research can’t redress the 
balance, it will prevent artists like Winifred Atwell from 
being wiped from historical memory forever. 

Stephen Bourne has organised Black And White In Colour - 
Black People In British Television: The Early Years 1936-66, 
a television retrospective at the National Film Theatre and Museum of 
Moving Image in April. This includes a music programme on April 
16 at 6.15 in MOM I featuring extracts of popular singers and 
entertainers listed above, as well as rare screenings of Langston 
Hughes's Christmas gospel song play Black Nativity (1962) and the 
aioard-winning Freedom Road — Songs Of Negro Protest 
(1964) with Cleo Laine, Cy Grant and Madeleine Bell. For further 
information contact the Sat non, l Film Theatre on 071 92S 3535. 
'Tickets mas he hooked via the NTT Box Office: 07 I 92<S’ 3232. ■ 


MANDELSON continued from page 27 

for biodiversity and cross-fertilisation, the largest possible 
gene pool of ideas and possibilities, not World Music as the 

whatever. Globestyle, recall, put Ofra Haza into pop circula¬ 
tion: not so long after that, Coldcut sampled her and slipped 
the sound into an Eric B and Rakim remix. Such things, says 
Ben, are part of the oldest folk process of all, speeded up 


I meet a Mustapha and times have again changed. 3 
Mustaphas 3 are in refrigeration, he tells me. Whether this is 
to do with the turbulence on their many notional homelands, 
or the recession, or the feet that here in the UK, they’ve never 
found their stride, who knows? “Mustaphas have never been 

about from fragment to fragment isn't a strange thing to be 
doing - an overdriven rootlcssness always in danger of simply 

they could next time pick a groove, like a GoGo group in 
Washington, or a soukous band in Kinshasa, or 


ters 23 Skidoo, and stick to it all night long. 

“It would be very interesting. I’ll tell them to do it.” ■ 


THEBE continued from page 33 

combinations of instruments. I can’t be trapped by playing in 
just one style, my concepts and ideas would just shrivel. 

In 1986 I played in a piece by John Cage called The 
Apartment. It was very exciting because here was a contempor¬ 
ary composer working in a very free way. We played in a place 
called the Diorama. I don’t know what it was designed for. It’s 

There was a European classical quartet and an African quartet 
on one floor. Then an opera singer on the first balcony and a 
choir on the next balcony. Nothing was set; both the audience 
and the musicians were able to mill around. 

I play free music because it’s honest. It either happens or it 
falls flat on its face. With someone like Billy (Jenkins), for 
instance, I’ve known Billy for a while but from a remote point. 
I saw him in Austria. He was playing rock and roll, but very 
free. He said, “Come and record with me.” I thought, “I can’t 
play with this guy! He’s crazy!" But I got this call one day and 
he says, “Come round tomorrow, ten in the morning." ten in 
the morning? But I go round, we set up and it's like, “you 
want some breakfast?” “Sure". So we have coffee and he’s 


but it’s just how his karma is. We start playing and it was 
hilarious. I enjoyed it. We did whatever each of us wanted but 
we connected, we locked. 

I have my own group now, Umkhambathi. It’s a pan- 
African group. Basically we improvise - drums, violins, 
berimbaus, ngonis. It’s a continuation of an idea I had when I 
formed Dade Krama. That was supposed to be a pan-African 
project but most of the guys came from Ghana so it ended up 
making specifically Ghanain music. For me it missed the 
original concept. This group gets back to that. We play music 
all the way from the Magrehb to Soweto and everywhere in 
between. 

In Africa we live with our art all around us. Here, if you 
want to experience your own culture you have to go to a 

available for each other. Here, everyone works away in their 
A graphic artist won’t mix with 
l’t work with writers. It’s crap. All artists 
should interact because that’s how we grow, together. That's 
why free music has been so important to me. It resurrected my 
faith. When I first met Will Evans he was playing in a group 
called Coherents. They had all these things going on: slides, 
visual art, poetry. It felt like being back in Africa for me. 
Through them I realised there were people here who thought 
on the same multi-dimensional level" as artists in Africa. When 
I went to Vienna with Company we played in the Museum of 
Modern Art. There was art on the walls, sculpture and the 

Pop music is now trying something similar through video but 
it’s only through free music that the real interaction can take 
place, where everything is supporting and connected. I think 
if I hadn’t met people like Will and Derek I’d have got the 
first plane back to Africa. ■ 
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CONGRATS TO ALL - PRIZES ON THE WAY! 
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Nicholas Kenyon The Observer 



The Protecting Veil 





















